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There has never been a time when the mind of 
man did not see itself reflected in outward objects. 
Civilized or uncivilized, ancient or modem, Oriental 
or Western, men have always done this. In the 
earliest vestiges of literature and poetry we find men 
personifying external nature, seeing their own feel- 
ings at work in its agencies, and reading histories 
of human strife or human love in the changes of 
night and day, of sunshine and of storm. And the 
fact, no doubt, is that nature and man do answer 
each to each. On the one hand, the objects and 
the works of nature, its sights, its sounds, draw out 
our deepest feelings as the wind draws music from 
the harp. On the other hand, man looking into 
nature sees those feelings reflected as in a mirror 
suited to receive their image. 

A second remark suggests itself. As a mirror 
gives back different reflections according as different 
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faces look into it, so it is with "nature and man. 
The stem and warlike see in the forces of nature 
the reflection of their own martial spirit. The 
tender and the loving will read in it parables of 
gentleness and affection. To the hopeful, nature 
presents images of hope ; to the gay, of gladness ; 
to the mournful, of pathos and of sorrow. What- 
ever is truly human finds its answering echo in the 
voices of nature. 

If .we ask why this is, the answer is not far to seek. 
Nature and man, diverse as they both seem and are, 
have after all but one original, and these spontaneous 
sympathies are only our unconscious testimonies to 
the reality of the fact that it is OnQ God who is 
the Creator and Father of all. Nature answers to 
man because man is the image of God ; and fi-om 
this it follows that the higher that we rise in 
our knowledge of God the more we see not only 
ourselves, but God Himself, His nature and His 
attributes. His feelings and His ways, reflected and 
set forth in the fair world around us, until at last the 
whole book of Nature becomes one Parable of Truth . 

It is in this way that the stores of poetry and of 
allegory in the outside world are not merely inex- 
haustible, but that they yield teachings of tenderer 
beauty and of nobler truth in proportion as we 
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durselves are in more perfect sympathy with Him 
Who is the source of both. It is a Christian axiom 
that the pure in heart shall see God, and this truth 
evidences itself not least in the way in which the 
purest and the best of us are always the keenest to 
see the,traces of moral beauty and spiritual teaching^ 
in the works of God. 

To all who feel these truths deeply, to all who feel 
that truth and beauty are near akin, to all who feel 
that imagination ought to be the handmaid of faith, 
and that whatever helps us to realize the symbolic 
aspect of nature is helping us likewise towards 
diviner levels of thought and feeling — to all such this 
little book will be welcome indeed. It will be none 
the less welcome because it is not directly didactic. 
It will be none the less welcome for the child-like 
simplicity of its structure. Rather it will be the 
more acceptable for both these reasons. It is no 
office of a preface to indicate the beauties of the 
book to which it is prefixed; otherwise it would 
be a pleasant task to touch on some of the more 
delicate touches of imagination which occur in the 
two following sketches. Thus much, however, may 
be said. The authoress has selected the two seasons 
of the year which are seasons of transition and 
seasons of struggle, and which are therefore s^ciaJUbf 
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s^dapted to reflect those feelings which accompany ^ 
the efforts and the vicissitudes of human life. In 
each case there is a struggle to be depicted, in each 
case there is a work to be done, in each case a career 
pf mingled success and disappointment, in each case 
a departure so soon as the work is accomplished. In 
each case, also, the details afford infinite scope for the 
play of fancy : and it is not too much to say that the 
themes have been handled with equal truth and grace. 
Few readers of " Spring " will forget the lesson of the 
tree whose blossoms are withered by the Black Frost 
(pp. 48, 49) ,' few readers of " Autumn " the lesson 
of the Blackberries (p. 83); few readers of either, 
will forget the delicate touches of imagination shown 
in the reasons suggested for the scentlessness of the 
snowdrop, for the ruddy hue of the pink May, or for 
the appearance of the white berries of the mistletoe 
when the autumn vanishes. 
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** Die Fenster auf, die Herzen auf ! 
Geschwinde, geschwinde ! 
Der alte Winter will heraus, 
£r trippelt angstlich durch das Haus 
£r windet bang* sich in der Brust 
Und kramt zusammen seinen Wust 
Geschwinde, geschwinde* 

Die Fenster auf, die Herzen auf ! 

Geschwinde, geschwinde ! 
Der Friihling pocht und klopft ja schon — 
Horcht, horcht, es ist sein lieber Ton I 
£r pocht und klopfet, was er kann, 
Mit kleinen Blumenknospen an, 

Geschwinde, geschwinde." 

WUhelm Miiller, 

** —Vernal airs should sorrow heal, 
Spring should be gay and glad.'* 

Christian Year, 
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** Mother, Tm so tired of lying here ; shan't 
I ever be better ? " and the speaker, a poor 
little sicl^ly fellow, numbering at the most 
perhaps nine summers, turned wearily upon 
his couch, and drew his small wasted hand 
across his eyes to brush away the unbidden 
tear. " When shall I get up again, do you 
think, mother ? ** 

"Oh! soon, I hope, Philip, for all the 
doctors say that when the Spring comes, 
you will be able to get out of doors a little, 
dear." 

" But how shall I know when the Spring 
has come, mother, lying up here always and 
never allowed to go out at all ? " 

" When you see the snowdrops and the 
violets, dear, and the birds begin to sing 
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again, and the little lambs are bleating in 
the fields ; then we shall know that the 
Winter is past and over, and that Spring 
has come to gladden the land once more." 

" Oh ! then I will watch, mother, every 
day. I will look put for the flowers and 
the birds, and perhaps they*ll come a little 
earlier this year, mother, if I want them 
very much indeed." 

" Perhaps so, darling ; and now you must 
try and go to sleep, my child." 

" And when I wake up to-morrow, it will 
be one day nearer to Spring, will it not, 
mother ? " 

But when Philip awoke the next morning, 
it was no longer to find himself upon his 
weary bed, with the never-ceasing pain ; it 
seemed to him that he was far away from 
all that, in a strange, wonderful place. 

Around him, he could see nothing but a 
vast extent of forests and meadows, moun- 
tains and valleys, large cities and little 
villages ; or again, the smooth waters of 
broad lakes or little dashing streamlets 
would meet his eye, while above him was 
the pale grey sky of Winter, 
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And looking round him, he saw a sickly 
little girl, standing at a short distance from 
him, leaning on a crutch. She smiled so 
brightly at Philip that he crept closer to 
her, and whispered, "Shall we stand 
together ? my name is Philip ; what is 
yours?" 

" Christabel," said the little cripple ; " yes, 
we will remain together, for I think we 
have both been brought here by sickness, 
we have both come to watch for Spring." 

And they marked the crowd of people 
who passed to and fro, only a few of whom 
lingered to observe the trees, that were still 
so leafless, and to wonder if Spring were 
ever coming. 

"Look at all those learned old gentle- 
men," said Philip to his companion ; " some* 
body in the crowd said they were naturalists 
or botanists ; I wonder what that means?" 

" It only means that they are watching 
for Spring, just as we are," said the little 
pale maiden, " but we must not talk or we 

shall see nothing at all, and but oh! 

Philip, only look under that tree." 

Philip obeyed, and bet\eB\.\x ^X'siS^ VaSvss^ 
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oak he saw the form of a maiden, appar- 
ently fast asleep, regardless of the cold 
wintry air. 

Almost all her body was covered with 
snow, so that Philip could only catch sight 
of her face, which looked very white, but 
calm and beautiful, and her tresses of golden 
hair which fell down over her shoulders. 

Presently a strange little old man with a 
long white beard and a brown cloak came 
limping along. He went straight up to the 
beautiful figure and dropped a large icicle 
on her forehead ; then he coughed rather 
gruffly and disappeared. 

" I wonder that cold icicle did not wake 
her up," thought Philip to himself, for the 
maiden slept on composedly as if nothing 
had happened to her. 

He wanted to speak to his little friend, 
but she was poring over a book, and so he 
did not like to disturb her. 

By and by, however, she looked up and 
said, " The almanack says that Spring's 
birthday is not till the 2ist of March, but," 
added she in a whisper, " I know she will 
be here sooner than that." 
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She had scarcely spoken, when a pale 
gleam of sunshine stole over the scene, and 
somebody exclaimed, "The poor sun is 
struggling to shine." 

Then there was a movement under the 
tree, and all eyes were turned anxiously in 
that direction. The icicle which the heart- 
less old man had allowed to fall on the 
sleeping beauty's brow was gradually melt- 
ing, and at last, as the water began to 
trickle down her cheek, the maiden sprang 
to her feet, and through the crowd there 
went a murmur of, " Spring will soon be 
here ! " 

And there came a second sunbeam, and 
the maiden shook out her long golden hair, 
and laughed a clear silvery laugh as she 
saw how it glistened in the sunlight, and 
again a voice said, 

" The birds are actually beginning to 
sing ! " 

Then she looked round on her observers, 
on the old and the learned, on the gay and 
the careless, on the sick and the suffering, 
and her lips moved as though she were 
breathing a blessing upon them. 
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" What a feeling of hopefulness Spring 
always brings," whispered the sickly cripple, 
and for the first time in his life Philip 
thought so too. 

But then Philip noticed that the maiden 
was not quite alone, for she had four attend- 
ants in the,background. 

They were very queer to look at. There 
was one, — he seemed the strongest of the 
party, though he was a good head shorter 
than the others — ^who had a fur cap on his 
head and looked cross and sturdy, like the 
pictures of the Northmen ; beside him stood 
a tall, powerful fellow, whose limbs seemed 
all to finish in sharp angles, and he had such 
an angry, spiteful look on his face, that 
Philip quite shuddered as he looked at him. 

These two were keeping each other com-* 
pany in the distance, whilst close to the 
maiden stood the other pair, who seemed to 
be her favourites. One was a sweet-looking, 
good-tempered fellow, with just a twinkle 
of mischief in his eyes, which made one feel 
pretty sure that at times he quite under- 
stood a good noisy romp, whilst his com- 
panion, a tall boy with an olive complexion 
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and dark hair, looked as languid and lazy 
as he was merry and frisky. 

And the maiden turned round and waved 
her hand to the mischievous, bright-eyed 
fellow, and together they started off to 
traverse the earth. But they did not go 
very fast, for the maiden paused constantly 
to bid her companion sweep away the 
remnants of snow and fragments of hoar 
frost \yhich still hung amongst the branches 
of the trees and bushes. 

Zephyr bustled about and laughed and 
sung at his work, and the people said, 
" They could almost fancy that 'Spring had 
come already, the wind was so soft." 

But very soon the day clouded over. 
Zephyr grew tired and sank down to rest 
amidst the leafless trees, and the maiden 
was weary too, and bade her followers 
sleep. 

And Philip slept also, and, when he 
awoke again, he could not tell if he had 
been sleeping for a few days or only for a 
few hours, so completely changed was the 
scene around him. 

The maiden and Zephyr were gone, the 
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air was cold and sharp, and the ground was: 
covered with frost. 

" What can have happened ? " whispered 
Philip to his companion. 

" Oh ! it is only Winter — that trouble- 
some old man, you know, in a brown cloak 
— has come back again and shaken his 
sackful of white powder, like salt, all out 
and about over the hedges and fields,— 
spiteful creature!— just where the maiden 
and Zephyr were so busy clearing yesterday. 
I couldn't sleep last night, and so I saw 
it all, and if you look under the tree again 
you'll see the poor maiden. She hurried 
away at the sight of the old man, and 
Zephyr and Notus followed her, but Eurus 
and Boreas stood still to watch what 
was going forward, and their horrid cross 
faces seen>ed to brighten as they saw the 
ground growing white and wintry again. 
And then, as soon as the old man was 
gone, they joined hands and danced out 
over the earth, turning everything topsy 
and turvy. They have not come back 
yet." 

" I wish I had been awake," said Philip, 
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looking round for the maiden and her two 
faithful attendants. 

Crouched up under the oak sat the lovely- 
creature of yesterday : her long golden hair 
fell in forlorn masses over her shoulders : 
her face and hands were blue and pinched 
with the cold, and as she rocked herself to 
and fro, there arose a bitter sound of weeping 
and sobbing. 

" 'Tis no use," said the old man, who was 
dangling his legs on one of the branches of 
the tree under which she was seated, " 'tis 
no good at all, my dear Spring, for you to 
create all this disturbance. You know 
quite well that you have no right to be here 
yet; the almanack says that the 2ist day 
of March is the earliest day on which it is 
becoming for you to appear, and if you will 
come so much before your time you must 
take the consequences. But I can assure 
you, you will only have * double, double, toil 
and trouble ' : for of course, tedious as it 
is to me to bear rule at my advanced age, 
Tm certainly not going to give it over to 
you before your time. No, no, I must fill 
the throne as long as our great sovereign, 
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Nature, has decreed — aye, even though it 
should be the death of me," he added, 
sanctimoniously, giving an extra shake to 
his legs., 

But Spring only wept the louder, so that 
the people said, " How the wind moans." 
They were quite mistaken, however, for it 
was not the wind ; it was the maiden who 
was sobbing, sobbing because Winter had 
come back again and had sent Boreas and 
Eurus scampering over the earth, who, both 
of them — very far from moaning — were 
rejoicing in their wild, cruel pranks : and 
they laughed and whistled with glee, each 
time that the passers-by remarked on the 
** bitter North-east wind." 

Once more night closed in, but Winter 
still remained seated on the leafless bough, 
and Notus and Zephyr waited vainly for 
their companions' return. 

But they came not, for they were in the 
full enjoyment of their sports, first out 
and among the tall forest trees, and then in 
the crowded city, dancing round the chim- 
neys and making their luckless owners to 
tremble and quake, lest they should be 
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blown down. Boreas and Eurus were not 
coming to rest, no, not they. They loved 
the dark, and they laughed and whistled all 
the louder when they heard the good folk 
foretell " that it would be a terribly stormy 
night." 

They prophesied rightly : not only was 
that a night of storm and hurricane, but for 
seven following nights Boreas and Eurus 
continued their spiteful games, till at last, 
on the eighth night, Boreas was wearied, 
and betook himself to rest in a distant 
forest, and only Eurus remained to bustle 
in and out of the leafless trees and make 
poor invalids shudder and bemoan "the 
cruel East wind." 

It was on the eighth day too that Philip, 
raising his eyes to the tree, was surprised 
to see that the old man was gone : only his 
brown cloak was left hanging on the bough. 
He almost fancied that he saw a smile flit 
across the maiden's face, as once more she 
rose up, but this time very slowly, and alone 
and unattended she wandered out across 
the earth. Her head was bent, her hands 
tightly clasped, and her step so soft that 
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no one heard her tread : only large silent 
tears fell down on the ground and marked 
her course. 

The wicked East wind looked out from 
the top of a fir-tree, where he had paused 
for a minute to take breath, and when he 
caught sight of the lovely maiden his cruel 
heart prompted him to torment her. He 
came down from the tree, very quietly 
at first, so that Spring never heard him, 
then with each advancing step he grew 
louder and ruder, till at last he had but a 
few yards to go before falling on the 
maiden and completely overwhelming her. 
But she saw her danger in time, and 
fled with hasty steps to her refuge beneath 
the tree. 

" Ho, ho ! " laughed the old man, who 
had come back to look after his cloak, " out 
of bounds again ! " 

Spring jnade no answer, only a little smile 
played round her lips, for despite all else, 
she felt comforted. She knew she had done 
something towards fulfilling her mission. 
And when the next morning rose, the sun- 
beams were playing amongst the bare 
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boughs, and making the old man start and 
grumble at the strong light. 

Spring meanwhile smiled to herself — 
nay, she well nigh laughed aloud, when she 
heard a murmur amongst the people that 
there was quite a " Spring-like feeling in 
the air." 

For the sunshine danced in and about the 
busy every-day crowd as they hurried to 
and fro on their daily rounds ; it gladdened 
their heart, albeit they scarcely knew how 
or why, and it fell on something fresher and 
fairer than all else, — on a little white snow- 
drop. Timidly did the weak flower raise 
its pure head, its fragile stalk seeming 
almost to bend beneath its tiny weight ; 
but still it was there, in the first full beauty 
of its new-born purity, and whispering 
tender messages of hope and comfort to 
all hearts. 

"Oh! wake up, Philip," said the little 
cripple, taking hold of his hand, "see what the 
maiden's tears of yesterday have wrought ! " 

And by the time Philip was awake, there 
was no longer only one snowdrop to be 
seen, but all had risen from their wintry 
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graves, encouraged by the example of their 
valiant leader ; and Spring could not 
resist the temptation of just rising up from 
her sheltered seat to enjoy one peep at her 
tiny white infants, but she crept back again 
very softly, for the old man seemed only 
half-asleep, and she knew that her time was 
not yet come. Meanwhile the snowdrops 
grew stronger — ay, even fairer — in the soft 
sunlight, and Philip fancied he heard a 
sound of music pass from one flower to the 
other. 

He wanted to listen so much, but he was 
suddenly frightened by the sight of the 
wicked Eurus, who came bearing down on 
the new comers as though he would fain 
destroy them. But they turned away from 
their cruel enemy, and raised their heads 
manfully in the direction where the maiden 
sat ; and then Philip no longer doubted that 
the gentle tones which smote his ear came 
from the depths of those snowy bells ; it 
was as though they would encourage their 
anxious guardian, for the burden of their 
song seemed to be, " Fear not for us, we 
will struggle on." 
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The maiden seemed comforted, and slum- 
bered more peacefully that night than she 
had done for some time. 

"It seems to have cost Spring a great 
deal of sorrow and trouble only just to get 
those few snowdrops," said Philip the next 
day to his companion ; " I wonder she should 
have been so anxious about them, for after 
all they are very insignificant, and there are 
hundreds of hot-house flowers to be had 
now, which are a great deal better than 
they are." 

" Oh ! no, no," cried the child, " you 
cannot really mean it. Think again. It is 
just because the poor little snowdrops 
have to fight such a hard battle, and 
fight it all by themselves, without any 
gardener's help, that we prize them so. 
They are so pure, so saint-like, they seem 
to hallow all the other flowers of the 
earth. I always fancy that snowdrops 
are to the other flowers what the early 
Christians were to us. They bore the fierce 
persecution, and the bitter winds of ad- 
versity, and struggled on just the same; 
only with purer, whiter souls than ours, 
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and leaving us an example to tread in 
their footprints." 

All at once there seemed a commotion 
amongst the snowdrops, and as the little 
girl paused, a low, soft wail passed through 
their white ranks ; for one of their number 
was suddenly plucked by a fair-haired 
child, who ran away with his prize, his face 
beaming with joy. He clasped his treasure 
in his hand, and pressed his way through 
the crowded streets below, caring little for 
the passers-by, and looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. 

At length he paused before a hand- 
somely-built house, opened the heavy door 
softly, and crept up the carpeted stairs to 
a darkened room. 

With a hushed tread he drew near the 
bed, and gazed on the well-beloved form 
who lay smiling so sweetly there. 

" Mother, my own mother," he whispered, 
" Spring has come at last; see, I have brought 
you one of her own tokens." 

A thin white hand was stretched out and 
the child laid the flower tenderly, nay, 
almost reverently within it, and once more 
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his face was radiant with joy, as the sick 
mother murmured, "Welcome, *thou first- 
born of the year's delights.* Oh ! Willie, I 
am happy now, God has granted me my 
last earthly wish; I have been spared to 
see another Spring." 

And worn out and wearied, she closed 
her eyes, all unconscious of the ray of sun- 
shine which would force its way through the 
shuttered window, and which for a moment 
lit up the treasured flower which lay beside 
her on the pillow. 

One by one the snowdrops vanished. 

Children came and plucked them, played 
with them for a while, and then tossed them 
down again ; or their elders would gather a 
handful and bear them away to gladden 
their homes. 

Once more the fair-haired child returned ; 
this time he did not content himself with 
one snowdrop, he made a large bunch of 
them and then moved slowly away, his face 
sad and mournful, brightened by none of 
the smiles of a few days ago. 

" Take those flowers away," he said tear- 
fully, as once more he stood in the darkened 
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room, and pointed to the beautiful exotics 
which loving hands were about to place on 
the sleeping form. " She always loved the 
snowdrops best, she would rather they 
should rest with her than any other flower." 

So they did his bidding, for surely the 
only child had a right to speak, and they 
left him alone to place the white blossoms 
on her lifeless breast, and to weave a wreath 
for her ice-cold brow. Again the sunshine 
stole in and lit up that silent group, — the 
dead mother and the pure white snowdrops 
— fit emblems of the sobbing boy, who 
wept alone in the midst of them. He 
noticed the sunbeam, and it cheered his 
aching heart. 

" The sun always seems to shine on the 
snowdrops," he thought. 

But it was the maiden who was smiling 
on her first-born ; for now, as once before, 
she had crept into a sunbeam and floated 
down to watch the close of her innocents' 
mission. 

"It is well," she murmured. "Do thy 
work, stem Death, their mission on earth is 
ended." 
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" Philip," whispered the little girl, " there 
is a bright moon to-night : suppose we stay- 
awake and see what will happen, for I feel 
sure that the maiden does not mean to go 
to sleep, for look ! I am sure she is all 
ready to move, and is only watching for the 
old man on the bough to go to sleep." 

The child was right ; Spring was only 
"biding her time," for to-night she had 
much in view. 

" If the cruel Winter prevents me from 
going out in the day, I must e'en go at 
night," she said to herself. " He is growing 
so old and feeble that he cannot keep the 
night watches, and therefore then is the 
time for my work." 

And so saying, and giving another look 
at the old man to be sure that he was 
asleep, she sprang lightly up and sped out 
into the cold night air. 

Little she recked that the two pale chil- 
dren in the distance were marking her 
footsteps and noting her progress. She 
was so happy as she wandered unmolested 
through the quiet land, and her eye bright- 
ened as it fdl on the few snowdrops which 
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yet remained sleeping peacefully in the 
moonlight. 

But they were no longer the only flowers 
which graced the wintry scene. 

So, when Spring paused for a moment 
in a tidy cottage garden, she was . well 
pleased to mark the goodly number of 
crocuses and hepaticas, and even hya- 
cinths, which, obedient to her bidding, 
had risen to gladden the hearts of men, 
and were now sleeping silently in their 
quiet nook. 

"Poor children," she said, half-pitifuUy 
bending over them, " you must think I am 
never coming to take care of you, but I 
must send you before me as my messengers, 
to let the world know that I shall shortly 
follow." 

Then she passed on to a thickly wooded 
forest, but presently she paused again. 

This time she was attracted by a little 
low hazel bush, ruddy with the pink buds 
with which its boughs were laden. 

" This is well ! " she said ; " Zephyrus has 
been very faithful in delivering my orders. 
Earth is getting ready for me ; my time is 
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close at hand ; " and her beautiful face 
beamed with joy. 

What was it that made her start so 
suddenly, and tremble like an aspen-leaf.? 

The little girl and Philip trembled too, 
and held their breath. They knew not 
why, but despite themselves their teeth 
chattered, and there was an icy coldness 
in the air. 

Presently a strange white figure came 
creeping along through the trees. 

His face was of an ashy paleness, his hair 
white like shining silver, and his body was 
wrapt in a long glistening garment. 

In one hand he held a scythe, and in the 
other a small bag. 

He was taking long strides, and at each 
step Spring seemed to grow whiter and to 
tremble more. 

Nearer and nearer he came, till at last 
she could bear it no longer and fled before 
him as fleetly as she might. But she could 
not escape him ; he overtook her at last, 
and spoke in a low sad voice. 

" You know who I am ? " was all he said. 

" Yes, indeed I do," answered the maiden, 
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gaining courage. " In the world you are 
called a White Frost, but I call you cruel, 
black death," and she shivered from head 
to foot. 

" It IS enough/* he answered coldly, and 
placed the scythe he held in one hand on 
the ground, while with the other he untied 
the strings of the bag and looked in. 

" You see this is empty," he said, " I 
must fill it." And so saying he strode on 
towards a little knot of snowdrops, the 
maiden following timidly. 

Then he knelt down on the ground and 
took the white bells one by one in his hands, 
and parted the snowy petals, but Philip 
noticed that he did not break any of the 
stalks ; he only took a little crystal bead 
from the heart of each flower, and placed 
it in his bag. 

So he went on, moving quickly from one 
snowdrop to the other, till his number was 
complete. Then he turned to the maiden, 
and said with a kind, sad smile : " You 
owned yourself that they had finished their 
mission on earth. I do but take them to 
bloom in a brighter land, *in the courts 
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of Light above/" and thus saying, he 
vanished as noiselessly as he had come. 
And Spring stood gazing after him, but 
she did not weep. 

" Those innocents were fit to go," she 
thought, and she would not have called 
them back again. Once more she visited 
her row of crocuses and hepaticas, and bade 
them re-open with the sun and adorn the 
earth, even though she dared not show 
herself among them in the full light of 
noon-day. Then she returned to sleep, 
and Philip and his companion followed her 
example. 

In the morning, when the world was 
awake and astir, there arose a cry of" Cruel 
Jack Frost ! he has killed all the snow- 
drops ! " for each alike hung down its head 
now, no longer so white and snow-like, but 
shrivelled and discoloured. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise, since their hearts had 
been plucked from them ? 

The first few hours of the next morning 
were sharp and cold, and all over the ground 
lay traces of the white frost ; but as the day 
grew older they melted away, and with 
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them much of the wintry feeling which had 
accompanied the early dawn. Indeed the 
sun shone quite brightly, but for all that 
Spring would not leave her sheltering tree. 
Nevertheless she called her best-loved 
attendants, Notus and Zephyr, to her side, 
and bade them go forth over the earth and 
bear her messages to the different flowers 
and trees. She charged them above all to 
tell the hazel bushes and the willow trees 
that now it was high time for them to wake 
up and put forth their tender buds, and 
Philip heard her say something too about 
the golden daffodils, which she said must 
surely have overslept themselves. 

So, laden with her various messages, the 
dark-eyed boy and his merry good-tempered 
companion started off hand in hand, 
dancing softly over the earth, and taking 
delight in fulfilling all Spring's behests. 
And when the silver moon was once more 
to be seen in the western sky, the maiden 
rose again, as she had done the night before, 
and crept stealthily forth into the silent 
moonlight. 

She was anxious to see if her vassals had 
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done her bidding, and for the most part she 
was satisfied with the attention with which 
her commands had been obeyed. Only 
once she paused with a look of pain upon 
her face ; it was before a little willow-tree, 
which, unlike all its companions, was still 
fast asleep in its wintry bed and evidently 
had not the slightest intention of rousing 
itself. 

" What ! " cried the maiden, " you alone 
the disobedient one ! — ^you, the child of my 
love, whom I have tended night and day, 
over whom I have wept soft showers to give 
you strength, and again cast bright smiles 
to warm and revive you ! Is it thus that 
you reward my pains ? Ungrateful Palm, 
awake ! — awake ! " she added, passing her 
hand over the dry boughs. 

But no response came, and, sad at heart, 
Spring turned away to view a more 
encouraging scene. 

This was again the garden, where hya- 
cinths had sprung up since last night, and 
what pleased Spring even more, the tender 
buds were beginning to swell on the 
lilac-bushes. But she stooped down and 
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whispered in warning tones, " Wait your 
time patiently ; do not be too anxious to 
come forth, else the Frost will attack you 
and blast you." 

One might almost have fancied that her 
whispered warning had awakened the dread 
enemy, for one minute more and he was 
standing beside her, bearing the sharp scythe 
and the ill-fated bag. 

This time the maiden did not start, but 
she turned very pale as she said, timidly, 
" What ! have you come again to-night ? " 

He bowed his head in assent, and moved 
slowly along through the garden. 

Just then. Spring's attention was attracted 
to a sickly-looking crocus whom she had 
noticed the night before, and wondered 
then why he drooped so low and looked 
so sad and weakly. To-night he was worse 
still, for his golden petals actually lay on 
the ground, and were bespattered with 
mud. 

" Do you see that crocus ? " said the tall 
figure, coming back to the spot where the 
maiden stood, " he is a poor, sickly creature, 
so I have come to fetch him away. It is 
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too cold and trying for him here on earth, 

and he has really striven to do his duty and 

to fill his appointed place, it is but just that 

he should rest now." And thus saying, he 

laid aside his scythe, gently raised the 

drooping flower from the ground, sought 

and found the tiny crystal bead, of which 

he had taken so many the night before, 

placed the little prize in his bag and 

departed. 

Once more Spring stood still and gazed 

after him, and once more she did not weep. 

Then she turned homewards, sauntering 

along leisurely in the mild moonlight, 

thinking doubtless of the time when both 

day and night would be her own ; but she 

was startled out of her musings by a harsh 

laugh, and, in the far distance, she could 

descry her wicked foe of old, the cruel 

East wind, who was once more preparing 

to harass the earth. And away she fled, 

her little feet treading recklessly the 

stony ways and untrodden paths, now 

creeping over hedges, and then trampling 

briars under foot, till her place of safety 

was reached at last, 

D 
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The whole of the next day she lay still 
and silent, warned by last night's experience. 
She dared not go forth from her hiding- 
place, and, when evening came, and the 
moon once more shed her silver beams, the 
maiden still lingered beneath the leafless 
tree. 

" See," said Philip to the lame child, 
" Spring is not going out to-night. I 
wonder at that, for it looks so bright and 
tempting." 

And Christabel wondered too, but her 
mind was soon set at rest; for suddenly, 
before Philip well knew what was going on, 
the maiden started to her feet and in another 
moment was lost to sight in the forest, where 
she had been the night before. 

But Philip was determined to know what 
would happen, so he stole to the hedge and 
looked over. Then he saw how the maiden 
knelt once more before the rebellious palm 
of yesterday, and this time she was speaking 
in earnest, pleading tones. 

" I hear his footsteps in the far distance," 
she was saying ; " awake, awake, while there 
is yet time, you are the only disobedient 
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one. Oh ! why will you pain me so 
deeply ? " 

And yet the stubborn bush answered 
not. 

Then Spring turned and looked upwards, 
as though she would implore the very stars 
to come to her aid ; then she uttered a wild 
cry and fell to the ground. 

Softly, silently came the well-known 
white figure, stealing through the forest- 
paths, till at last he reached the place where 
the maiden lay. 

He laid his cold, stony hand upon her 
fair head, and his voice was more stern 
than usual, as he said : 

"Rise up now, your child has proved 
itself unworthy of your love ; its hour of 
grace is over, now it must bear the conse- 
quences of disobedience." 

" Spare it but this once," cried the maiden, 
in despair, " only this once ! Who knows ? 
to-morrow it may awaken ! Oh ! leave it, 
leave it yet a little while ! " 

" Peace," said the white figure. " It Aas 
been left, it Aas been spared, and what use 
has it made of all its opportunity ? Long 
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and patiently have I borne with it, now it 
is fitting that it should end. Why should 
it be allowed to cumber the ground ? " 

And thus speaking, he placed the maiden 
on one side ; and then Philip saw how the 
bright steel of the scythe glittered in the 
ttioonlight, as it did its deadly work. 

A few minutes and all was over ! 

The disobedient willow was no more. 
Its branches lay scattered on the ground, 
for the old man did not gather them into 
his bag; no — in the bright world above 
(here is no place for those who would not 
strive to do their duty here below. 

As soon as the white figure had vanished 
amongst the trees, the maiden rose slowly. 
Her beautiful face was bathed in tears, and 
her loud sobs re-echoed through the silence 
of the night. 

Day after day she sat sobbing and 
weeping. 

At first people merely said, " Three white 
frosts and then rain ; " but soon they grew 
impatient and declared, " they must be 
going to have a very wet Spring." 

All people, even weather-wise people, 
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however, are sometimes wrong, and certainly 
they were this time as regarded the wet 
Spring, which they had been so busy in 
foretelling. 

About a week after Spring's last adven* 
ture Philip and his companion awoke at 
an unusually early hour at a very strange 
sound. 

It seemed to issue from the very trunk 
of the tree under which the maiden was 
seated, her golden hair floating down over 
her shoulders, and a glad smile playing on 
her lips. But the noise which had startled 
Philip did not sound like a laugh. Oh! 
no, he was quite sure of that, it was much 
more like a groan, and no wonder, for the 
old man had fallen off the bough and was 
lying motionless on the ground. 

The sun poured forth its brightest beams^ 
and for a moment Philip was quite blinded j 
he closed his eyes involuntarily, and when 
he opened them again the old man had 
disappeared — not a trace of him was to be 
seen. 

Then the maiden rose with a queen-like 
grace, her face radiant with smiles, and she 
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laughed a joyous laugh which rent the air 
like a chord of silver music, and through 
the length and breadth of the land the birds 
took up the note and sang a sweet hymn 
of praise, because Spring was once more 
amongst them. 

"Winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come," were 
the words which formed the burden of their 
song. And all nature rejoiced, the earth 
seemed to have donned her holiday dress, 
and the Sun smiled kindly down and 
crowned the young sovereign with beams 
of golden light It was a different world 
to-day from that of yesterday ! 

All the hedges were studded with violets 
and pale primroses, and the meadows 
seemed to grow green under the maiden's 
very gaze. 

And no marvel ! for her eyes seemed like 
fragments of the sunshine itself, so brightly 
did they gleam and sparkle ! 

She felt so unspeakably happy as she 
looked on her fair flowerets, the offspring 
of so many a weary hour of waiting and 
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watching ; for as she smiled on the flower- 
clad hedges she remembered — if no one 
else did — that her eager footsteps of the 
previous week had awakened those blos- 
soms into life. 

She stooped over the violets and kissed 
them tenderly, then she rose up in all haste, 
for just then a party of children came 
trooping into the meadow. 

" Oh ! it is no good gathering the violets," 
cried one of the merry group, " I picked 
one the first thing this morning and not 
one of them has any smell." 

" I wonder where your nose could have 
been then," retorted a companion. " Only 
just smell mine, you could not find a more 
beautiful scent if you wished it." 

And the first speaker's persistent tones 
were drowned by a chorus of, " Yes, yes, 
they do smell sweetly ! " 

** I wonder," said Philip, " why snowdrops, 
and hepaticas, and crocuses, don't smell at 
all?" 

" Oh ! but don't you understand ? " said 
his little friend, " None of those flowers 
altogether belonged to Spring, and so she 
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dared not kiss them ; only those are sweet- 
scented upon whom her lips have rested, 
and she does not even kiss all her own 
children, only those she loves^best. Look, 
for instance, at those daffodils, in all their 
golden glory ; she smiles on them and they 
open in return, but she does not kiss them, 
and so they give back no fragance." 

And Christabel was right, for hers was 
a more observant nature than Philip's, 
but now both the children watched Spring 
with redoubled interest, when they saw 
how she bent her steps in their direction. 

Nearer and nearer she came, till at last 
she stopped only a few yards short of 
them. But they were grieved to see that 
the smile had vanished from her lips, and 
that her face wore a look of inexpressible 
grief. And she sighed — a succession of 
long-drawn weary sighs — and lo ! at her 
feet a multitude of thistles and nettles 
sprung up, and Spring gazed on them 
sadly — so sadly, that Philip's heart was 
moved ; and though half-afraid of the 
sound of his own voice, he took courage 
to say : 
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" Beautiful maiden ! why do you awake 
such wicked, useless things as nettles and 
thistles ? — they only do harm, and are not 
pretty to look at like flowers ; besides, when 
they get the chance, they delight in doin^ 
mischief and stinging everybody." 

The maiden turned a wondering look 
upon the little speaker, and though her 
lips did not move, Philip fancied he heard 
her answer in a deep, solemn voice : 

"The earth is the Lord's. I am but 
His messenger — His agent for a time on 
earth, and none of His works may I neg- 
lect or pass over. I serve the Great Master 
and Maker of all things — He who hath 
made even sinners for the day of His 
wrath." 

Then she moved slowly away, and 
presently Philip and the little cripple were 
pleased to see her bright and cheerful 
again, and to mark her smile growing ever 
more radiant as during each hour of the 
day she saw how many fresh buds appeared 
on the trees, and noticed how many violetsi 
and primroses, lent- lilies, and celandines 
awakened to life* 
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But at last both Philip and his com- 
panion, growing wearied of their unremitting 
watching, fell asleep. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, 
and the maiden went forth once more, 
but this time her errand was a different 
one from any she had as yet undertaken. 
To-day she was to awaken the many 
insects which still slumbered, and which 
must now begin their appointed tasks for 
the year. 

Every now and again Spring would pause 
in some sheltered nook and call many of its 
dormant inhabitants into life ; or she would 
bend over some damp, muddy ditch, and 
her sweet smiles, shed so lovingly on the 
ground, would arouse the little worms, and 
they would uncoil themselves and stretch 
their queer pink bodies, and the midges 
would extend their tiny wings and fly 
upwards into the mild, soft air. 

And so that day passed, and was suc- 
ceeded by many others; each and all of 
which brought with it some new comer, 
either in the insect or vegetable world. 

The cricket with his blithe chirrup would 
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creep about the young blades of grass, or 
the busy ants would toil unceasingly, and 
the lady-bird in her scarlet dress would 
come forth and make her home in a leaf. 

Sometimes, too, the sound of a loud 
humming would fall on Philip's ear, and 
presently a bumble-bee would come bustling 
by, conscious of nought save his own im- 
portance, and never taking the trouble to 
reflect how the world, which was now so 
dependent on him, could possibly manage 
to get on without him during the greater 
part of the year, for both Autumn and 
Winter had taken an unaccountable dislike 
to his consequential buzz, and generally 
contrived to send him to sleep, when in 
their turn they held the sceptre of the 
year. 

The spiders too awakened, and wove 
their gossamer webs, which glistened like 
fairy lace in the sun, and Philip welcomed 
more gladly than all else the pretty brim- 
stone butterfly, and his brother, the delicate 
white cabbage butterfly. 

Then, too, there were all the different 
sorts of flies ; the blue-bottle fly and the 
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wicked horse-fly, and very soon the meadows 
became studded with the tiny white lambs, 
whom everybody greeted with pleasure. 

Philip wondered how Spring could re- 
member all her vassals, but she knew each 
one by name, and if, as it would sometimes 
happen, some did not respond to her call, 
she would send out one of her four attend- 
ants to oblige them to come forth. 

Zephyr was sometimes sent on these 
missions, but he was always too good- 
natured and too fond of bringing home 
idle excuses, so that it generally ended by 
Eurus, who now, of course, was subservient 
to Spring's will, being despatched, and his 
ruder hand and sterner will never failed to 
have the desired effect of expelling the 
drones from their slothful seclusion. 

And so the days passed by, quickly and 
gladly for the most part, though now and 
then something would arise to vex Spring. 
It might be a disobedient flower that would 
not flourish as it ought, or an indolent tree 
that defied the maiden's authority, and then 
she would grow impatient, and the angry 
tears would roll down her cheeks, just at 
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the very moment when one least expected 
them. But then, the passers-by would 
merely say, " Ah ! one must expect these 
sudden showers, for ^ March winds and 
April showers bring forth May flowers.' '^ 
And the maiden perchance would overhear 
what they said, and laugh once more, 
although her eyes were brimming with 
tears. 

" We shall soon have summer here," said 
some weatherwise mortal, one particularly 
bright sunny day, when Spring was un- 
usually happy and glad, and the notion 
so tickled Spring's fancy that she broke 
forth into a loud peal of laughter, which 
awakened all the feathered songsters to 
warble and twitter in the woods. 

" How ignorant people are,*' said the 
maiden to herself. ** I wonder how Summer 
would like to come now, and take possession 
of my half-finished work ? Why the little 
daisies are scarcely awake yet, and my 
cowslips have still to receive their birthday 
kiss. Then there are all the apple and 
pear and peach blossoms to be thought of, 
jind a hundred other things besides. Dear 
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me ! how unobserving the world is ! " and 
so saying, Spring sped away to work with 
redoubled energy. 

The day was very warm, and at noontide 
the maiden was wearied and sank down to 
rest by a cooling stream. The little brook 
murmured a lullaby as he swept past the 
sleeping beauty and reflected her lovely 
face in his watery mirror, and when the 
maiden arose, refreshed and strengthened 
from her noon-day's slumber, and poured 
her warm smiles of gratitude on the face of 
the dashing streamlet, behold ! in the place 
of her smiles, there arose those beautiful 
blossoms that we call " water-lilies." 

Yes, there indeed were the pure, white 
flowers, with their broad, green, cool-looking 
leaves, resting so calmly on the streamlet, 
like silver stars. And the brook leapt and 
sang for joy, because he too was allowed to 
bear on his bosom the impress of Spring. 

Then, once more the earth was shrouded 
in darkness, and Spring slept peacefully 
and contentedly, for all was going so well 
with her work. 

" It seems almost too perfect to endure," 
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she thought to herself, and so many people 
said, " This weather is too bright to last." 

Meanwhile the hedges were growing 
green, the apple and cherry trees were clad 
in their bridal white, and the lilac bushes 
were all ready to burst into bloom. 

Everybody admired too the horse-chest- 
nut trees, with their snowy, spiral blossoms, 
and it was not wonderful, therefore, that 
when, some nights later, Spring, tempted 
by the calm moonlight, wandered forth to 
visit her sleeping nurslings, her heart leapt 
within her for very joy and pride in their 
welfare. 

One and all, they looked so pure and 
innocent as they lay there with their petals 
duteously closed, not to be unfolded till 
Spring's genial smiles should bid them 
awaken at dawn of day. 

The nightingales were singing sweetly 
in the still night-watches, their clear song 
soothing many a restless sufferer as he 
tossed to and fro on the weary couch 
whence sleep was banished, and lifting his 
mind to holy thoughts of One above, Who 
never slumbereth. 
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" Earth is indeed fair and beautiful ! " 
murmured the maiden to herself, as she 
gazed on the scene around. " Oh ! why 
piust it be soiled and stained by sin ? " 

"Were you speaking of me?" asked a 
hoarse voice from the distance, and Spring 
turned to see a stooping black figure 
coming towards her down a zig-zag path. 
She vouchsafed him no answer, till at last 
he stood beside her, and said in a sullen, 
defiant voice, " Fm what is commonly called 
a Black Frost." 

Then the maiden's cheek flushed, and in 
a voice which trembled with passion, she 
answered : " I care not for the name which 
the world bestows on you, / know you but 
by one, and that is Sin, the destroyer of 
my Master's works." 

" E'en let it so be, since you will have 
it thus," he said carelessly, " but it surprises 
me, fair maiden, that you should recognise 
me so quickly ; " and he extended his hand 
as though he would lay it on Spring's 
shoulder. 

But she darted aside from him, as 
with flashing eyes she answered : " It is no 
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difficult matter to recognise ^^«, for Sin can 
never walk upright, and ever loves to choose 
crooked paths. Begone — begone!" she 
added ; " it is useless for you to remain 
here, my children are sleeping and will not 
awaken for all your calling," and she waved 
her hand as though she would compel him 
to depart. 

" It would not be the first time that they 
had obeyed my call in preference to yours," 
answered the black figure. " I am disposed 
to try the result of a visit to them now ; " 
and drawing his dusky mantle closer round 
him, he strode on into an orchard, where the 
apple-trees stood clad in their white robes 
of innocency. 

The moon shone clear and cold, there was 
not a breath of air astir, all was shrouded 
in a still solemn silence, broken only by 
the footfall of the ill-boding visitor, and 
the echo of the fervent prayer which ever 
and anon rose to the lips of the maiden, 
so fearful for her loved ones' safety. 

At length Sin's discordant voice was 
heard ; leaning over a low apple tree, 
he was urging it to disobey Spring's 
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commands and to open its petals to the 
chill night air. But the blossoms slept on, 
all unconscious of the tempter's voice, and 
Spring breathed more freely as she saw 
the wicked Black Frost move on to another 
slumbering tree. 

This time it was a cherry tree, and he 
spoke in a louder, more commanding voice. 
He bade it awaken from its slumbers and 
do his bidding, and he promised it should 
bear golden fruit, and be praised above 
all other trees. But again his powers of 
temptation proved insufficient, and once 
more the maiden rejoiced that his attempts 
were so vain. 

" Surely now," she thought within herself, 
** he will relinquish his wicked purpose." 

But alas ! no ; he had only paused to 
gather strength for a fresh struggle, for 
this time he would be master. 

In the midst of the orchard rose a stately 
tree, taller and fairer than all the rest, and 
one mass of blossoms from its crown to 
the very tips of its branches, which drooped 
down and rested on the earth. 

" He will surely never dare to attack my 
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pride. — the flower of my flock/' thought 
Spring, as she sped over the damp grass 
to the place where her favourite stood, and 
flung her arms round its trunk as though 
to hold it fast. 

Sin drew near, and soon with his back 
turned on the maiden — for he could not 
meet the reproachful look in her eyes — he 
began to speak in seducing tones to the 
orchard king. His voice was not com- 
manding now ; it was very soft, nay, some 
might have fancied it was even sweet, as 
he whispered, " Listen to me, fair tree, I 
speak to you as a friend who grieves to 
think that all your grace and beauty are 
thus wasted here. Why should you hide 
your blossoms in this obscure spot } All 
the trees in creation are your inferiors, you 
stand alone in the world in your matchless 
splendour. You should unfold your fair 
blossoms and allow the moonbeams and 
the stars to rejoice in your beauty. Only 
unclose your petals and all the world will 
be lost in admiration of you ! " 

He paused, and Spring grew sick at 
heart as she felt the slight tremor which 
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his last words had caused to pas^ over the 
stem she was pressing so tenderly to her 
breast. 

Would her favourite yield ? 

Was such a terrible thing possible ? 

" Open, open," urged the tempter on one 
side. 

"Resist," pleaded the maiden on the 
other. 

It was a strange, wonderful scene, thought 
Philip, who witnessed it all, that dark figure 
standing out in strong relief against the 
white tree and the golden-haired pallid 
maiden, who knelt on the ground, her arms 
thrown round the trunk, her head pressed 
close against it, in anxious, earnest prayer. 

Which would gain the mastery ? 

Once more the tempter spoke. 

" Make your choice quickly; time flies." 

Again the tremor passed 'over Spring's 
best-loved child, and again she felt fearful 
and sick at heart. She looked at the 
wicked one's face — it was more turned 
towards her now, for Sin grows ever bolder 
—and she marked the grim smile that 
hovered round his lips, then she lifted her 
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eyes to the moon above, but she had veiled 
her face with a passing cloud — she could 
not bear to see what was about to happen. 

Then the maiden knew that her prayers 
were vain, and without casting another 
look on the disobedient tree, she sank 
down on the ground and buried her face 
in the long wet grass. 

A hoarse laugh from the black figure 
soon told her that the deed was done, — 
that the child of her love was lost for ever ! 

In the pride and vanity of its heart it 
had opened its white blossoms, so tenderly 
tinged with pink, little dreaming that the 
smooth-tongued, flattering tempter who had 
urged it to do so would merely breathe on 
the delicate petals with his poisonous breath, 
and then watch them shrivel and die amidst 
the rude sounds of his wicked laughter. 

The cloud passed away from the face of 
the moon, and the beams shone out once 
more, and wove a winding-sheet for the 
stricken tree. 

" There must have been a sharp frost last 
night," said the owner of the orchard the 
next morning, as the first thing that met 
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his eye was his prime tree, withered and 
frost-bitten. 

Ever since that solemn moonlight night 
Philip observed, if no one else did, that a 
change passed over Spring's being. Yet it 
would have been difficult to define in what 
it consisted, for the maiden went forth each 
day, with the same loving smiles, the same 
kindly, beaming eyes, to do her Master's 
work, and yet she was changed. 

First of all, her cheeks were no longer 
tinged with the pretty pink colour ; some 
people said she had bestowed it all on the 
blushing, ragged robin ; but be that as it 
may, her face was pale and pensive now, 
her laugh more deepand mellow, resembling 
the note of the thrush rather than the peals 
of silver music which at first she was wont 
to make ring through the air, and her 
smiles, albeit more genial and perhaps 
more heartfelt, were no longer the bright, 
thoughtless smiles of happy, careless child- 
hood. In short, in one word, the joyous 
thoughtless time of guileless childhood had 
passed away, and there was an expression 
on the maiden's face of calm, serene, peaceful 
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happiness, which was indicative rather of 
middle age than of early youth. 

The daffodils, those gaudy toys of her 
childish days, had vanished long ago, the 
primroses and violets and windflowers had 
blossomed and died down again, and per- 
haps the maiden felt within herself that 
the twilight of her own life was near. A 
sort of languor seemed to have crept over 
her spirit. She would bask for hours 
together in the warm May sun, and when 
the bright-winged butterflies hovered near 
her, a sigh would often escape her lips, and 
perchance as well a murmur of, "Yes, 
forerunners, — only forerunners." 

At eventide she would saunter home- 
wards to rest beneath the shade of some 
young oak-tree, and her voice might be 
heard in low, plaintive tones, as she threaded 
her way through the forest paths. Then 
the busy crowd of noon-day would grow 
still and silent in the calm evening hours, 
and would wander out into the woods to 
hear the " nightingale singing so sweetly." 

One morning, it was towards the end 
of May, Philip observed how the maiden 
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sauntered along by the hedgerows, and 
bade the hawthorn bushes put forth their 
blossoms, and he was pleased to note how 
the old smile came back to her lips as she 
watched the white buds unclosing, and how 
her whole face lit up with pleasure as a 
band of little flower-seekers drew near and 
hailed the hawthorn, " wi* its locks o' siller 
grey," with loud shouts of delight. 

Long and silently she stood gazing into 
the tiny, white cups of the opening May, 
" so wonderfully made ; " but presently she 
was roused from her reverie by the loud 
voice of a little boy who came running 
towards his companions. 

" I say," he cried, " how jolly it will be 
when Summer really comes ! I wish Spring 
would make haste and go ! " 

" Heartless, ungrateful child," were the 
words which trembled on the maiden's 
tongue, but she kept silence, though it cost 
her such an effort to do so that she drove 
her teeth recklessly into her under lip, little 
heeding the pain she was thus inflicting on 
herself. 
. Poor little rosy Up ! it was all unused to 
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such harsh treatment, and presently a drop 
of blood fell down — down into the very 
heart of one of the snowy blossoms. Then 
arose a cry of joy and triumph from the 
eager searchers. " Here is some pink May, 
some pink May ! " and it was plucked 
and borne away amidst glad sounds of 
laughter. 

Spring turned away. She did not weep, 
she only coughed a little low cough, as 
though the great sob which would rise in her 
throat were choking her, and everyone cried 
out with glee, " The cuckoo, the cuckoo ! " 

Meanwhile the grass was growing long 
and high in the waving meadows, looking 
a perfect picture in its combination of 
beautiful colours, the tall, red sorrel, the 
yellow buttercups, and the magnificent 
ox-eyed daisies all blending so well with the 
soft, green grass. 

Spring could not help feeling proud and 
happy as she gazed on the fruits of her 
labours, and her contentment would have 
been well-nigh complete if only now and 
then it had not been marred by some such 
passing remarks : 
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" It will be a capital year for hay," or 
again, " We must soon begin haymaking." 
Haymaking! that word fell on Spring's 
ear and made her shudder and start. Death 
itself would have had a softer, sweeter 
sound to her, and yet that dreaded " hay- 
making day " came at last. 

In the early sunshine of a June morning, 
the mowers* reckless scythe was busy 
amongst the maiden's treasures. 

Slowly and sadly they fell, their happy 
sunshiny life was o'er ! 

And Spring fell on her face and wept 
sore and long, so that the farmers and 
haymakers grew loud in their regrets of 
the wet weather that the beginning of June 
had brought. But they grew hopeful again, 
as one morning the sun shone bright and 
clear, and the maiden rose up and began 
with tottering steps to wander over the 
earth. Her face was deathly pale, her long 
golden hair had fallen off in rich tresses, 
and Notus and Zephyr had wafted it to 
the branches of the tree under which she 
had lain solong.in the hopes that their 
idle gambols might provoke a smile from 
their languishing mistress. 
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But their efforts to rouse her were all 
in vain, and she did not even heed the 
passers-by who would pause and admire 
the " beautiful laburnum tree." 

Her frame too was worn and thin ; yet 
still a kindly smile hovered round her 
colourless lips and made her eyes still shine 
and sparkle. 

Slowly she wended her way over the 
green earth, the clear blue sky above her, 
the sweet songs of the birds all around 
her. 

The sunbeams were playing hide and 
seek amidst the luxuriant foliage of the 
forest trees, the young wheat was waving 
in the corn-fields, the bees came and went 
with their honied burdens, and the lambs 
were gamboling in the meadows in the full 
enjoyment of the warm, pleasant air. 

"Ah!" sighed Spring, "all this I have 
been allowed to call into life, and now that 
all my hopes and wishes are nearly fulfilled, 
I must go — go and leave them all for 
another, to enjoy the fruits of my labours. 
It is only too true, there is nothing perfect, 
nothing complete in this world." 

Just then a flight of swallovj^ A.'^xV^xx^^ 
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the air, and for a moment they paused 
between the maiden and the sun, so that 
she stood in the shade. 

They nearly swept the ground with their 
wings as they flew round her feet and gave 
forth a few low notes, the purport of which 
Spring understood at once. 

They were messengers, come to tell 
her that Summer was drawing near, and 
the maiden quickened her steps in the 
direction of a little river, which flowed 
swiftly and silently in the far distance. 
Seemingly it was so small and insignificant 
that one scarcely took any note of it, yet 
Philip observed how the whole world was 
encircled by its waters, of which neither 
beginning nor end might be traced, and 
how — albeit from afar it appeared nothing 
more than a tiny band of blue ribbon — it 
seemed to form a chain round the borders 
of the earth. 

She was hastening towards its margin 
when her eye fell on a rose-tree, which 
stood by the way-side in full leaf, but with 
closed buds. 

Spring bent over it, and would fain have 
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called the flowers into life, but oh ! — grief 
inexpressible! — her voice was gone; she 
could only give utterance to a strange 
weak sound, which made the passers-by 
exclaim : 

"Ah! the poor Cuckoo, he is growing 
very hoarse, he will soon have done 
singing." 

Then the maiden threw her arms round 
the rose-bush and pressed the sharp thorns 
to her heart, little recking how they tore 
her snowy breast, and how their cruel spikes 
were drinking her life's blood. 

And the rose-buds only laughed, and 
said, " No, no, we are summer flowers, we 
wait for Summer's coming." 

So Spring passed on. She could do no 
more, she had spent the last drops of her 
heart's blood in the fulfilment of her 
mission ; and the thankless bush must e'en 
remain until Summer' should come and 
observe its fast-closed buds and likewise 
its thorns, pink with the maiden's gore. 

And more slowly and sadly than before 
she continued her silent journey. The 
lilies of the valley were blooming around 
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her, and she stooped down and gave them 
the last farewell kiss that she had to bestow 
on earth, thus filling them with that inex- 
pressibly sweet fragrance which good men 
have fancied ever lingers round the last 
actions of a holy life. 

A little plot of speedwell was at the 
maiden's feet, its cluster of azure flowers 
raised heavenwards, and she stooped and 
plucked a spray of the blue blossoms and 
fastened them into her bosom, murmuring 
half-prayerfully, " Speed-well, speed-well." 

The maiden was standing now on the 
bank of the over; she turned round and 
gazed tenderly upon the earth she was 
about to quit, on which she had bestowed 
so many an hour of patient, loving labour, 
and which nevertheless was already be- 
ginning to forget her very existence in its 
eager expectation of her successor. Then 
she cast herself down on the calm waters 
of the still blue river, and it bore her gently, 
fondly away to the unknown land. 

A few moments of intense silence fol- 
lowed, broken only at last by the soft, sad 
sound of a passing bell. 
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The lilies of the valley — the May-bells — 
were ringing a death-knell, and every sound 
was so clear which issued from their silver 
bells, that those who listened attentively 
caught the words which echoed from one 
flower to the other: "Well done, good 
and faithful servant. Enter now into the 
rest thou hast earned so well." 

Philip was lost in wonder, when the 
gentle hand which was laid on his shoulder 
reminded him of his little companion, 
whom he had almost forgotten. "Where 
has the maiden gone } " he asked. 

" Gone ! " replied the cripple, " where you 
and I, and everybody else must go at last ; 
she is only floating to Eternity down the 
stream of Time." 
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•' Well may I guess and feel 
Why Autumn should be sad." 

Christian Year, 

" Summer ebbs ; each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 
Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 

He who governs the creation, 
In His Providence assigned, 
Such a gradual declination 
To the bliss of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not — fruits redden, 
Fresh flowers blow as flowers have blown, 
And the heart is loth to deaden 
Hope that she so long hath known." 

Wordsworth, 
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" Little Cynthia, little Cynthia, whither 
away so fast? Mother and Nurse will be 
calling for you soon, when the sun has 
reached its noonday height ; and they have 
looked all over the garden without finding 
you. Where are you going in such a 
hurry ? " 

But the tiny brown holland figure, with 
its large drooping straw hat, hurries on 
persistently, — on through the grass which 
grows long and dank beneath the apple 
trees in the orchard ; on through the corn- 
field beyond, which stands ready awaiting 
the harvest, and never pausing or looking 
round for a minute, till she has clambered 
over a high stile, and found herself on the 
margin of a small coppice. 
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"Now, Dollie," she says, addressing a 
waxen infant whom she hugs to her 
breast, " youVe been very good, Dollie, not 
to cry, and so I'll tell you a great, great 
secret, but I must whisper it in your ear, 
Dollie, for fear anybody should hear. 
When I was down-stairs this morning, Uncle 
Ralph was reading something to mamma — 
a hymn I think it was, though it wasn't out 
of my hymn-book — and Uncle Ralph read 
it lounging on the sofa. Mamma did not 
make him get up and put his hands behind 
him ; but it was something about a spirit 
which haunts the year's last hours, and it 
wasn't happy at all, that poor spirit, because 
I think Uncle Ralph went on to say some- 
thing about his talking to himself and 
sighing ; and altogether I felt so sorry for 
him, Dollie, that when mamma was called 
away to see Miss Anson, I asked Uncle 
Ralph to tell me all it meant, and he says, 
only think how sad, dear, that Autumn is a 
poor sorrowful old man, who lives in the 
trees and hedges now, and whose business 
it is to pull everything to pieces that the 
summer has made so beautiful ; and Uncle 
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Ralph says he is always groaning and 
sighing, and most people hate him and fear 
him, and very few people find anything 
good to say of him. I asked Uncle if I 
could see the old man, and he said, if I ran 
all the way to Chenbury Rings I should 
very likely find him, and so I set off, Dollie, 
at once, directly my lessons were done, and 
I have taken you with me, dear, because 
Nurse always says that company makes the 
road shorter, and we have a long way to go, 
you know." And therewith little Cynthia 
began to shorten the road, as best she 
might, by setting off to run afresh through 
the woodland paths. 

The September sun was shining pleasantly 
on the richly-laden hazel boughs, polishing 
the pale brown nuts with its beams, and 
making the large blackberries glisten like 
jet. But although at any other time both 
berries and nuts would have proved irre- 
sistible temptations to Cynthia, the eager 
child had no eyes or thoughts to bestow 
upon them now. She was only intent on 
reaching Chenbury Rings, where, in her 
childish faith, she firmly believed that she 
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must meet with that poor sad spirit who 
dwells in the yellowing bowers, and talks 
and sighs to himself. 

"Oh! Dollie," cried the little maiden, 
when twenty minutes of unremitting running 
had brought the colour into her cheeks, 
and made her limbs ache with fatigue. 
" Oh ! Dollie, have we much farther to go, 
do you think ?** 

Emerging from the wood, Cynthia came 
suddenly face to face with a great, sturdy 
farm-boy, who was carrying beer to some 
field-labourers at a distance. " He is a 
great deal older than I am, so he must 
know more than me," reasoned the child. 
" ril ask him something ; " and looking up 
into his round, good-natured face, Cynthia 
began: 

" Oh, please, have you seen a spirit any- 
where ? " Then observing how surprised the 
village boy looked at her question, poor 
little Cynthia, growing redder than ever, 
and feeling quite certain that in another 
minute the big boy would laugh at her, 
clasped her doll still tighter in her arms, 
and ran on as fast as her tired legs could. 
carry her. 
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Some distance further on she passed an 
old man sitting in the hedge, evidently 
resting from his work and enjoying his 
noon-day meal. 

" He looks very kind," she said to herself, 
" but rather sad too. Perhaps he is the sad 
old man himself. I should like to know, 
but I can't quite ask him either. Nurse 
says it is so rude to ask people who they 
are ; " and grievously perplexed in her mind 
Cynthia stood eyeing the old hedger, long- 
ing to address him, but not knowing how 
to begin. Happily the old man came to 
her rescue. 

" And where may you come from, little 
Missie ? " he asked at length. 

" From the Manor," answered Cynthia, 
"and please, I wanted to ask you if you have 
seen anything of an old man, a spirit, who 
lives in trees just now ? " 

" Bless the child's heart, and what may 
she be talking about?" exclaimed the 
astonished rustic, pausing, knife in hand, in 
the consumption of his bread and cheese, 
to study the queer little figure before him. 
" Bless your heart, Missie, and what is it 
you want now ? " 
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Poor Cynthia*s eyes were filling with tears, 
she was quite sure now that she had made 
a mistake ; that old man, although he was 
sitting in the hedge, could not be Autumn ; 
but she was a brave little woman, and so 
determined to make the most of her op- 
portunities, and also somewhat encour- 
aged by his fatherly face, she drew a little 
nearer to him and said very earnestly : 

" Please, don't laugh, but I want to see 
Autumn, and Uncle Ralph says if I run 
all the way to Chenbury Rings I shall see 
plenty of him. Is it much farther to go } " 

In spite of his fatherly face, her new 
friend disappointed Cynthia ; for he burst 
out laughing so loudly that she was quite 
frightened. 

" Bless your little heart," he cried, " your 
Uncle was making a joke of you, my 
dear; why you needn't go to Chenbury 
Rings for to see Autumn, or to feel him 
either for that matter. IVe got him here 
fast enough in this here rheumatic leg of 
mine, and you'll see quite enough of him 
in the wood you have come out of; you 
needn't go no further, my dear." 
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"But I have been through the wood," 
said Cynthia, despairingly, " and I want to 
reach Chenbury Rings, and Fm so tired ; " 
and her voice was lost this time in a piteous 
sob. 

Alas ! for Cynthia ; the old man's bread 
and cheese was all gone now, and with it 
his good - temper, and the surly advice he 
gave her, "not to stand howling in the 
road," so alarmed her that she lost no time 
in turning her face homewards, determining 
this time to look very particularly on every 
side as she passed through the wood on her 
way back. 

" I shall soon be at home now," she 
thought, "and then perhaps to-morrow 
Uncle Ralph will come with me himself. 
Now, Dollie, we'll just rest here, and then 
after that we shan't be tired any more, 
and we'll run all the way home without 
stopping ; " and so saying, Cynthia seated 
herself beneath the shade of a friendly 
oak-tree, and with her head pillowed on a 
bed of feathery moss — fit for a fairy's couch 
— she very soon fell sound asleep. 

How long the wearied child might have 
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slept I know not, had she not been roused 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and 
a voice, which whispered in her ear, " You 
were looking for me, little one, here I am ; " 
and opening her eyes, behold, Cynthia saw 
a figure bending over her, very unlike the 
sad, muttering old man of her fancy, but 
also so unlike any other man that she had 
ever seen before, that even ere he spoke 
his name, she guessed him to be Autumn. 
He was tall, but slightly stooping, perhaps 
because upon his shoulders he bore such 
rich booty of fruits and berries, and his 
flowing locks — which here and there glis-^ 
tened with a silver thread — were crowned 
with a garland of wheat-ears, whilst in his 
right hand he bore a sickle, in his left he 
carried a painter's pallet and brush. A 
timid partridge nestled in his bosom, and 
a beautiful pheasant was pluming himself 
at his feet. Standing near this strange 
apparition, evidently in the character of 
attendants, were two good-natured looking 
fellows, who at first sight might have been 
taken for brothers perhaps, although when 
you came to look closer at them, the dark 
hair and olive complexion of the one told of 
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sunnier climes than the crisp brown hair 
and blue eyes of the other. If Philip had 
been at hand he might perhaps have 
recognised his old friends, Zephyr and 
Notus, only they had grown older since he 
first saw them, and the twinkle of mischief 
in Zephyr's eyes had given place to a 
calmer, milder expression, indicative rather 
of serenity than the high-spiritedness of 
careless youth. Farther back, and half-r 
hidden amongst the drooping forest boughs, 
were Eurus and Boreas ; the former grown 
old in his spitefulness and ill-temper, and 
looking consequently more cross-grained 
and hard-featured than ever, whilst Boreas 
had gathered up his sturdy little North- 
man's limbs into a compact bundle, and 
drawing his fur-cap over his grizzled locks, 
lay contentedly within the depths of the 
forest, evidently resolved to withdraw from 
public life for a little time. It was quite 
clear he did not mean to disturb himself 
before the season when nursery children 
welcome him with their time-hallowed 
carol, " The north wind doth blow, and we 
shall have snow." 

Strange as it all was to Ivet^ O^^c^^Ksa^ 
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gazed upon this vision of Autumn without 
feeling the least alarmed, with wondering 
eyes full of joy and admiration. 

" You wanted to find me out, did you not, 
little maid ? " said the wonderful stranger. 
"Will you follow me now? I will teach 
you a lesson well worth learning, that is 
if you grow not weary all too soon ; " and 
he held out his hand to Cynthia as he 
spoke. 

" Yes, I will come," said the child, laying 
her tiny fingers within his. " I suppose 
you are Autumn," she continued ; " only 
please tell me if you have any other 
name." 

Autumn smiled. 

" My little maid, my names are countless 
as the grains of sand on the sea-shore, they 
change with every week, nay, almost with 
every day, and in every mouth. You call 
me Autumn ; in that field over the way I 
shall be nick-named Harvest ; some call me 
Decay; some Old Age; some — aye, don't 
shudder, little one — some call me Death ! 
but in that they are wrong. I only come 
to make ready for death." 
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" But you smile as you say these terrible 
names, and they make me tremble." 

" Do / look so terrible," asked Autumn, 
looking down on the frightened child with 
soft, gleaming, wistful eyes, like the lingering 
sunbeams of evening. " I am only dreadful 
to those who will look only at my sickle, 
who have no eyes for anything beyond ; 
these see not the fruits that I garner, the 
berries that I store," and he heaved a deep 
sigh. 

" But you don't seem happy," said 
Cynthia at length, as she accompanied 
him through the winding paths of the 
wood. " I should look much happier if I 
had all those beautiful fruits ; I think, if I 
were you, I should not have such a sad 
face, and I would not sigh so deeply." 

** You speak ignorantly, child. Were I my 
sister. Spring, then I would smile gaily and 
carelessly on the earth even as she does ; 
but I am Nature's reaper. Nature's Seth ; I 
come on earth to gather away all that is 
lovely and fair ; to doom and condemn all 
that is bad and unprofitable ; and though 
there are some waiting and longing for me, 
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many there are who dread and fear me, 
who tremble if I do but touch them with 
the skirts of my clothing." 

" But yet people talk of lovely Autumns, 
and peaceful Autumns, and call it the best 
time of the year," remarked Cynthia. 

" True enough, little one, but come and 
follow me, and you shall see for yourself 
the joys and griefs of Autumn. Only 
prithee be silent, child, at least for the 
most part ; for, as you said just now, I am 
generally peaceful and calm, I love to fulfil 
my task as noiselessly as may be," and so 
saying he led the way into a large corn- 
field, Cynthia following him in sjlence. 

The ripened wheat shone like a sea of 
gold in the September sunlight, the full ears 
were bending earthwards, gently swayed by 
the western breezes. 

Without a moment's hesitation, without 
a sigh of pity, Autumn plunged his sickle 
into the standing corn, and forthwith there 
went a murmur through the land that the 
time for harvest had come. And the 
strange, mighty reaper plucked a few of the 
ripest, most golden ears, and bound them 
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into the garland he already wore on his 
brow, and then he stood aside and watched 
how for many days and nights the reapers 
laboured, and how the gleaners came and 
went amongst the sheaves and praised the 
glorious harvest weather, and their glad 
thanksgiving made his face beam with 
heartfelt joy. 

" You must be happy now," said Cynthia. 

"Ah! if it were always harvest time," 
was the answer ; " but come away, come 
away, our work lies elsewhere now; the 
corn and the barley, and the rye, and the 
oats, and the hops, are all gathered in and 
garnered now ; come away : " and Autumn 
wrapt his long flowing garment round him, 
and strode away across the meadow and 
moorland, over the hills and through the 
valleys, very noiselessly but very swiftly 
withal. 

" His tread must be very heavy," thought 
little Cynthia, following in his footsteps 
across the heathery moorland, for wherever 
he trod the creeping berries turned purple, 
just as though they had been bruised. But 
she did not know that it was only the 
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footfall of time which brought those little 
berries to maturity, and gave them their 
sweetness, just as when, now and again, 
Autumn would pause in the garden and 
pass his hand lightly over vines, and plum 
and fig-trees, the fruits grew purple beneath 
his touch, because his was the mellowing 
hand of time. 

"We are having a very late Autumn," 
people said ; " only see how green the leaves 
are still." " I believe Summer has taken 
out a longer lease than usual this year," 
said others, " there is not a sign of Autumn 
amongst us yet." And although when 
Autumn heard these remarks he only made 
a queer sound, something between a sigh 
and a laugh, yet Cynthia fancied that he 
bestirred himself a little in order that his 
presence might be felt a little more on the 
earth. Presently a long, low whistle was 
heard through the length and breadth of 
the land, and whilst people said, " How 
wintry the wind sounds," Cynthia knew 
very well that it was no wind at all, for it 
was Autumn, whistling to one of his four 
attendants, — to the sleeping Boreas, who 
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presently answered his call on the back of 
a large white bird, which seemed to Cynthia 
like nothing but a huge snow-flake on 
wings. Wheugh ! — the creature looked so 
cold, and its cry was so sharp and shrill, 
that Cynthia shuddered as she looked 
at it. 

But Autumn waved his hand over the 
strange bird's head and its rider, and bade 
it drive away all the swallows and swifts, 
and sedge-warblers, and others, whose 
names Cynthia could not remember ; and 
soon the air was rent with a sound of 
chattering and of flying hither and thither. 
Then the little children, pausing in their 
play, would exclaim that "the swallows 
were packing up to go home ; " and the 
weary invalid would raise herself on her 
couch and take a last look at the departing 
guests, wondering if she would still be here 
to see those feathered favourites when next 
Summer came; and the world-tired man 
would pause in the midst of his careful 
calculations and watch for an instant how 
busily the swallows were preparing for 
migration, and reflect how it seemed but 
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yesterday that a dark-haired girl had clung 
about his neck and talked of love and home 
and happiness in the sunny south ; had 
whispered in his ear that he must come 
back to her with the swallows; that she 
knew he would come, for love "is swift 
and flies with swallow's wings." Yes, but 
something else had been swifter than love 
and swallow's wings that time, and the 
raven locks were laid in the grave, just as 
Autumn was crowning the year with its 
golden chaplet, and the swallows were 
collecting to migrate southwards. "Ah! 
me, how everything comes and goes in this 
world, blooms and fades," said the worn- 
out man, and therewith he turned away 
from the window, back again to the beaten 
paths of everyday life. 

Autumn meanwhile was growing busier 
every day. With the first days of October 
came a change in the weather. 

" A sharpish frost last night, a touch of 
Autumn this," said the wise world. They 
did not know and had not seen how the 
mild elderly man whom they called Autumn 
had been up all through that night, flying 
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hither and thither to protect his trees and 
hedges and flower-beds from the poisonous 
breath of the frost : how he had spread his 
mantle over the roses and china-asters ; and 
how, in every way, he had striven to defy 
this icy forerunner of Winter. 

" Not yet, not yet," Autumn had cried ; 
" spare the earth a little longer ; " and although 
the white-robed herald of death had gone 
his way just the same, yet Cynthia fancied 
that he could not have been quite deaf to 
Autumn's entreaties, for many a long day 
went by and he came no more. And 
during those days that followed the sun 
shone gloriously bright, and taking his 
brush from his girdle. Autumn bathed hi^ 
pallet in the glowing sunbeams and set to 
work in good earnest to gild the luxuriant 
foliage of the trees around him. Thus he 
would work for hours and days together, 
never leaving off, even when almost all the 
sunbeams had gone home, and there was 
only a rosy light in the sky to tell tales of 
the sleepy sun. But then, Cynthia always 
noticed that those leaves which were painted 
latest were quite red the next day, because 
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Autumn had continued his work so much 
after hours that he had been forced to dip 
his brush in the pink hues of the westering 
sun. But when continuous rain set in for 
some days, Cynthia was surprised to see 
Autumn lay aside his brush and pallet, for 
there seemed to be no lack of tints still 
lingering on the latter. 

" Can't you remember how to paint the 
leaves without looking at the sunbeams ? " 
she asked, impatient to see the beautiful 
work continued. 

But he shook his head, and answered, 
smiling : 

" No, my child, for it would not be true 
to Nature. Memory makes everything 
more golden than reality." 

But, although he was not painting, 
Autumn was busy enough, hushing the 
bright-painted butterflies to rest, and tucking 
up the striped caterpillars in their chrysalis 
bed, and bidding the bees and wasps and 
gnats, and many other denizens of the 
humming world, go sleep. Neither were 
the hedges neglected, and when the sun 
shone forth again, after its temporary 
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retirement, the lanes looked a perfect 
picture in their autumnal livery. The 
laughing sprays of eglantine glistened with 
their crimsom berries, the clematis twined 
its white silky locks in and out of the gay 
hedgerows, the soft pink berries of the 
Priest's tree blushed in the sunlight, and 
below them all, gleamed the scarlet berries of 
the purple iris, shining out like bright sparks 
of fire from their parchment-like pods. 
And although Autumn smiled benignantly 
on these bright-hued wayfarers, Cynthia 
observed that his hand rested on none of 
the gleaming berries, but that he plunged 
his fingers in amongst the briar-brambles, 
and lo, and behold, the glossy blackberries 
were added to the hedge store. 

** I cannot see why they should not have 
pretty pink or red dresses like the other 
berries," said Cynthia ; " look at the spindle 
tree for instance. It is true that its flower 
in Spring is just as insignificant as the 
blackberry blossom, but then in Autumn 
its berries are beautiful to make up for 
it, and the eglantine and the purple iris 
have lovely flowers and lovely berries too ; 
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it IS very hard on the poor blackberry, 
bramble." 

" Child," answered Autumn, looking off 
from the wreath which he was weaving for 
himself of choice specimens gathered from 
every plant in the hedge, "this hedgerow 
is the type of the world, if your eyes could 
only read it aright. That eglantine, whose 
share of flower and berry seems too lavish 
to your sense of justice, is like those 
persons who seem sent into the world to 
please and give pleasure. It costs them no 
effort to be popular; everyone must love 
them if they do but look on them, and 
the little thorns which clothe their stalks 
are more than half-hidden by their rosy 
blossoms, and in many eyes only enhance 
their charms. And so they grow tall and 
high ; the sunbeams shine on them, the 
world smiles on them ; and till very late on 
into life they think it must always be so. 
Then comes the sharp, midnight frost of 
care, or old age, or disease, and when the 
wintry sun shines out again, where are 
then the crimson berries ? Black, shrivelled 
little corpses hanging from their prickly 
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Stem ! — nobody cares to look at them now. 
They have had their day ; in short, they are 
so changed that they have become painful 
to their summer friends ; they had better be 
buried out of sight, their death is a happy 
release. But as for these blackberries, they 
are the quiet and lowly and little-esteemed 
souls of this earth. No one forgets that 
they are brambles, for Nature has given 
them such small colourless blossoms that 
they have no chance of concealing their 
thorns as the eglantine may do. 'Take 
care, there is one of those dreadful brambles,' 
people will say, and children will laugh in 
triumph if they succeed in trampling one of 
these luckless briars underfoot ; but saving 
for these remarks they are mostly forgotten 
during the greater part of the year, until 
they attract the little way-farers by their 
black, juicy berries, the fruits of their 
patient, silent struggle through life. And 
although their berries are black, they are 
not unlovely, for seen in the right light they 
are as glossy as the raven's wing, and shine 
like * a good deed in this naughty world.* 
And these are gathered and stored like 
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gold by the thrifty rustic, long after their 
ruddy companions have been left to their 
own fate." 

" Oh ! tell me some more pretty stories," 
cried Cynthia ; " tell me, please, about the 
hollyberries and the mistletoe." 

But Autumn grew very pale, and shivered 
from head to foot at the sound of her words. 

"There will be time enough for that 
by-and-by," he muttered, and hurried 
away to profit by the newly-returned sun 
to continue painting the drooping leaves ; 
and very beautiful they looked when the 
last touches had been put ; and Autumn 
paused for an instant and drew a soft breath, 
gazing tenderly on the orange tints of the 
oak, and the russet hues of the waving 
beeches, and the tall straight elms, which 
looked as though they had been dipped in 
a sea of golden sunshine. 

" I am making earth very beautiful for 
her bier ! " said Autumn, with a sigh ; " but 
she is not ready for it yet. Why the apple 
harvest is still uncompleted ;" and beckoning 
to Cynthia, Autumn moved away to a well- 
stocked orchard where large pyramids of 
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rosy-cheeked apples lay under the trees, 
waiting to be sorted for the cider-press, or 
for the apple-room. 

" What a pretty thing an apple is and a 
nice one too," said little Cynthia, picking 
up a golden pippin which lay at her feet 
upon the grass. " Don't you like apples, 
Autumn ? " 

"Yes," he answered sadly, "but there 
was a time when apples were as fair inside 
as they are now outside, a time when they 
had no treacherous core to choke you with 
when you least expect it. But that was 
when the world was bright and beautiful 
and fair, before sin had entered its core. See 
here, little one, this is a type of an honest 
friend, of a pure, well-guarded heart ; " and 
as he spoke. Autumn plucked a walnut 
from a tree hard by, and opening its rough 
solid shell, he displayed the snowy white 
kernel within, all sweet and fresh and- juicy. 
" It has no bright tints of red and gold to 
tempt your eye," he said ; " it cannot boast 
* the fatal gift of beauty,' but it bears the 
stamp of honesty and truth." 

" You're late getting in your crop," said 
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a neighbour, looking into the farmer's 
orchard ; " we shall be having the gales in 
a little time, and then woe betide anything 
that's left to their mercy." 

" Are they coming soon ? " asked little 
Cynthia, looking up timidly into Autumn's 
face ; " I should like those pretty red and 
yellow leaves to hang a little longer. It 
would be so sad for them to be blown 
down, just as they have got their nice new 
dresses." 

" Ah ! they would not think it sad," was 
the answer ; " they are only longing to go. 
They have done their duty well and faith- 
fully, and now that they have tasted the 
calm serenity of Autumn, and basked for a 
little hour in the sunlight of eventide, they 
would fain shake themselves free from the 
paths of earth ; they would gladly lay them- 
selves down and take their rest." 

"But that poor tree has no tints and 
no leaves," cried Cynthia, pointing to a 
leafless, weird-looking ash. " Why is that ? " 

" Ah ! " replied Autumn, with a sigh, " it 
is because it was so faithless, it would not 
bear the burden of its leaves patiently, in 
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the hope of a golden crown. It cast them 
off or ever I could come near them, and so 
now it must stand uncheered and unlovely 
in its old age, with none of the beautiful 
lights and shades which make some declining 
lives so fair to look upon. And there are 
others, this pollard, for instance, who have 
no leaves ; no fruits of good works to show 
on their own account ; and who therefore 
clothe themselves about with a semblance 
of verdure, a show of foliage;" and he 
pointed to the ivy which clustered luxuri- 
antly over the rugged trunk. " This pollard 
has grown old, but it has none of the silver 
beauty of hoary age, or the golden glory 
of the sunset sky. And there are many 
ash-trees and pollards in human form, and 
these are the people who make a scarecrow 
of old age, and lead others to regard it as 
though it were a mere monster, joyless, 
sunless, decrepit, and decaying ; instead of 
likening it to a lake, whose waters ceasing 
to reflect the flowery banks on its glassy 
surface, mirror only the fading tints of day- 
light, faint gleams of that other world 
* beyond the sun.' " 
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Whilst they were talking thus, Autumn 
led the way through a tall forest, where it 
seemed to Cynthia as though the wind 
were sobbing amongst the tall, yellowing 
trees. But the wind had nothing to do 
with it, it was the spirits of the dying 
leaves, who were sobbing and praying for 
Autumn to release them now, for they were 
so very wearied of this life. But Autumn 
apparently heard them not, perhaps because, 
stealing on through the woodland paths, 
he caught sight of that ill-fated, snow-clad 
messenger, who had returned to visit earth 
with his death-bringing mission. 

" Is Winter then so impatient to assume 
the rule, to snatch the reins of government 
from my hands ? " asked Autumn upbraid- 
ingly. 

But the cruel frost made no answer to 
Autumn's mild reproaches, but sweeping 
past him in scornful silence, spread his icy 
mantle forthwith upon the earth. 

" But why do you allow him to do it ? " 
cried Cynthia passionately ; " you did try 
to drive him away last time." 

"Ah! I was younger then," replied 
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Autumn; "but old people cannot go on 
fighting for ever. In youth, we think we are 
going to reform abuses and eradicate evils ; 
but later on, in old age, we learn by past 
experience that what cannot be cured must 
be endured ; " and as he lifted his wreath 
from his forehead and began to consider 
its rich ornaments of fruit and berry, he 
continued with a sigh : " And besides, see 
here, I bear the tokens of a harvest that is 
well-nigh reaped, the medals of a campaign 
that is all but concluded." 

" I think Autumn must be either very 
ill or else growing very old," thought 
Cynthia within herself, when a few days 
later he lay apathetically upon the damp 
ground, and calling to the two attendants 
Auster and Boreas, committed the dominion 
of land and sea to their hands. 

Pleased and delighted at the distinction, 
they danced away hand in hand, and as is 
the fashion of Jacks-in-office, they made a 
deal more noise and blustered one hundred 
and twenty times as much over their work 
as their master would have done. 

" We got off the gales uncommonly well 
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this year, but these hurricanes from the 
North-east are making up for them now," 
said the luckless proprietors of trees, and 
chimney-pots, and slates ; and at last, when 
the drooping beech under which Autumn 
was seated began to sway and rock as 
though its roots would be loosened from 
the soil, then Boreas and Auster were 
rebuked for their unseemly violence and 
forthwith recalled. 

And a season of great peace and calm and 
sunshine ensued — " All Saints' Summer," 
the old women called it — and the chrysan- 
themums lifted their battered heads and 
looked bright and cheerful ; and the little 
birds congregated in the hawthorn trees, 
and sang a little thanksgiving for the 
crimson berries, " the sweete birdies foode ; " 
and some of the rebellious wasps and bees 
woke up and emerged from their snug 
dormitories and swarmed about the gardens, 
like little "winged anachronisms," as a 
small and somewhat pedantic gentleman 
remarked as he buttoned up his thick 
winter coat with one hand and fought a 
wasp with the other. 
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But now Cynthia could see, as it were, 
"the last smiles of Autumn beaming o'er 
the yellow woods," the sere ' and withered 
leaves drooped lower, " the fading chaplet 
of the year" was willing and longing to 
be gone, and just as the last hours of St. 
Martin's Summer passed away, Autumn 
sighed so deeply that his breath severed the 
leaves from their stalks and they floated 
down noiselessly — " like golden ghosts," 
as little Cynthia said — on to the warm 
damp bosom of the earth. 

" And then they will be trodden under- 
ifoot, and die and perish altogether," said 
the child ruefully. 

" Aye, so reason the ignorant and faith- 
less when they see the bright things of this 
world fading away," said Autumn sternly ; 
" but wait and see, little one, nothing is 
suffered to decay really, although to the 
short-sighted eye of man it may seem to 
do so." 

The following day, the air was heavy 
with damp and mist, and the people began 
to talk of November fogs and of the 
unhealthy dampness which always rises 
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from dead leaves. And Autumn, taking 
Cynthia by the hand, whispered : 

" It is just because these leaves are not 
dead that these vapours rise all round us ; " 
and he passed his hands over Cynthia's 
eyes, so that for a moment they seemed 
suddenly opened, and looking into the thin 
clouds of mist she saw that it was composed 
of thousands and thousands of tiny white 
vapourous spirits, who were exhaled, as it 
were, from the brown dead leaves underfoot 
and drawn upwards, — upwards to the soft 
grey sky, where "the first pale star of 
evening " was already beginning to glimmer 
faintly. 

" Oh ! if I could but be a leaf too," cried 
the child rapturously ; " it would be so easy 
then to go to heaven." 

" Yes, so we all think ; we all fancy that 
another's battle must be easier to fight, 
another's crown sooner to be won, than our 
own," answered Autumn, and Cynthia's 
vision grew cloudy once more, and now 
she could only see the melancholy-looking 
leaves underfoot, and the damp, cold mist 
overhead. 
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The days which followed were very dull 
ones. The sun came out sometimes, and 
here and there a belated rose still hung 
upon its stem, and " the crimson berry oT 
the Guelder rose" glowed amongst its 
vine-like leaves, and the sombre yew was 
jewelled with its ruby fruit, and a few 
chrysanthemums still lingered in the gardens, 
"like ghosts of summer flowers," and the 
walls of the houses grew bright with the 
lustrous berries of the japonica; but all 
that was destined to change soon. 

A sharper visitation than ever of the 
cruel, hard-hearted frost made itself felt one 
night early in December, and waking up on 
the following morning, Cynthia perceived 
that the earth had been entirely stripped of 
every vestige of flower and leaf. Save 
where the " double fatal yew " and the holly 
and a few more evergreens made verdant 
patches amidst the leafless scenery, all else 
was cold and bare and barren. 

" Oh ! Autumn," cried the child, " what 
a dreadful change, and what a sudden 
one ! " 

"Sudden, forsooth!" rejoined Autumn 
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gloomily ; " it has come gradually enough, 
only perhaps you may not yet have learnt, 
that * five sunset minutes change the great 
world more than many hours of day.* " 

" Ah ! we have got Winter now, and no 
mistake," cried the world at large, "We 
have had a splendid Autumn, but it is over 
now, and the cold has probably set in for a 
long spell." 

" Oh, I hope it has, father," cried a 
chubby-faced schoolboy, " I don't care a bit 
for Autumn after the apples have all beea 
gathered and there are no more nuts and 
blackberries to pick. I like Christmas to 
come then, and lots of snow and ice into 
the bargain, that we may slide and make 
snowballs all day long ; that is better fun 
than anything else." 

" Ah ! " groaned poor Autumn, " that is 
just the way of the world ; they will believe 
in me as long as they can taste my fruits 
and see my beautiful colouring, but when 
that is over I must be over too. So it 
must ever be, even to the world's end. The 
old people must die and be gone as soon as 
they have done all they can for the thank- 
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less generation that is to follow them ; " and 
he sighed very sorrowfully and laid himself 
down once more on the grass, with the pale 
stars shining on his silvery hair, still 
crowned with his wreath of flowers and 
fruit, 

A little robin — that "redbreast sacred 
to the household gods" — hovered near 
him, — ^** my wee, gay comforter," as Autumn 
fondly'called him, — but to-night the faithful 
bird was suffered to warble his evening 
orisons without a murmur or look of thanks 
from his usually grateful master. 

Fearing that something very serious 
must be the matter with Autumn, Cynthia 
stole gently to his side, and looked on his 
grey, ashy face. 

" Are you ill ? " she asked very tenderly. 

" 111 ! I am sick unto death," he answered 
with a groan, which echoed through 
the leafless forests as if the wind weiie 
howling and sobbing. " But I am glad to 
go, glad to go. I have nothing left on 
earth." 

"Oh! say not so," exclaimed little 
Cynthia, with tear-filled eyes. " Look here 
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at this beautiful wreath, that has not quite 
faded yet." 

** No," he answered, " but the next frost 
will kill it, and then my heart will break." 

'*But the frost has not come yet," said 
the child, " and the flowers and the berries 
are so pretty still. See ; I will hold it in 
front of your eyes, and the sight of it wilt 
make you glad, I am sure." 

But Autumn shook his head sadly. 

" It only reminds me of what has been/*" 
he said. " Put it down, child, put it down,, 
for * sorrow's crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things.' " 

So Cynthia crept away to rest, but she 
did not sleep, for very soon she was startled 
by the sight of the ill-boding messenger, 
stealing noiselessly across the lawn to the 
spot where Autumn lay sleeping. She was 
iSo awed by his icy majesty that she dared 
not scream or rouse the sleeper, although 
her heart ached for Autumn as she saw 
how the stealthy frost drew near, and lifting 
the wreath from Autumn's brow, nipped all 
its flowers and berries with its cruel fingers, 
and then flung it back again on the sleeper's 
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forehead. Perhaps it was the touch of 
those frost-nipped flowers upon his brow, or 
perhaps it was the bright moonlight, which 
shone out at that moment very cold and 
clear, which made Autumn start suddenly 
in his sleep and awaken. 

" So you have come," he said very slowly, 
looking sadly at his white-robed enemy"; 
and then he raised his hand to his head, 
and drawing off his withered wreath, he 
gazed at it for a moment, with a strange 
far-away look in his eyes. Then he laid it 
gently from him and burst into tears, not 
loud or passionate, but large, soft tears, and 
these " woes of his heart," falling on a tuft of 
mistletoe, which clung about the branches of 
a tree close by, were immediately breathed 
upon by the calm, cold enemy, and forth- 
with crystallized into some of those pearly 
gems in Winter's diadem. 

" My flowers are dead, my task is over/* 
murmured Autumn, and tottered towards 
the West ; but his steps were weak and 
feeble ; he stumbled, and stretching forward 
his hands to save himself he clasped a 
glossy, prickly branch of holly. 
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" My heart is breaking, my heart is 
breaking!" he cried, in hoarse, brokeii 
tones, and even as he spoke, great drops 
of his life-blood fell down upon the holly i; 
and once more the treacherous frost was 
at hand to freeze those crimson tears into 
the rubies with which Father Christmas 
loves to deck himself. 

Awe-struck and trembling Cynthia stood 
by, — slie understood now, why in his sun- 
shiny hours Autumn had shivered and 
turned 'pale at the bare mention of holly 
and mistletoe — -and now she expected to 
see him drawn away in a cloud or floating 
upwards in a mist, but no! he stretched 
liimself once more upon the frozen earth, 
and the Winter snow falling softly and 
silently wound his white winding-sheet, for 
there will be no Autumn in Heaven,-^ 
no decay, where all things shall be biade 
new. 

But nevertheless as Cynthia turned away 
from this strange, sad death-bed, mourn- 
ful and sorely perplexed to find thaft 
there was no place allotted to Autumn in 
that Country, whose King he had served 
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SO faithfully, a beautiful, dazzling form — 
unlike any she had ever seen before — flitted 
through the moon-lit garden and bent over 
the spot where Autumn lay prostrate and 
motionless. The moon was hidden behind 
a passing cloud for a moment, and when 
she emerged again it seemed to Cynthia 
as if that angel form were floating heaven- 
wards in one of the fairest moonbeams, 
bearing a glistening pearl before her, and 
chanting in clear, soft tones : 

" Open, open the gates of Heaven, for I 
bear the heart of a true and faithful servant, 
which shall shine henceforward as a pearl 
of great price in that Master's Diadem, 
Who * changeth the times and the seasons.* " 



THE END. 
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